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This study investigated state-level variation in the number 
of right-wing militia groups. We built on prior quantitative 
examinations by more carefully operationalizing theoreti- 
cal concepts and testing alternative hypotheses offered to 
account for the etiology of social movements generally and 
of militias specifically. Using negative binomial regres- 
sion, we found that, consistent with previous research, 
states with higher levels of farm job loss had more militia 
groups. However, in contrast to prior studies, we did not 
find gun culture, hospitable political climate, female em- 
powerment, or general economic deprivation to be asso- 
ciated with the number of militia groups. We also found no 
relationship between the number of militia groups and 
levels of fundamentalist religious culture and minority 
empowerment. Our study was the first to test the effects 
of social disorganization on the number of militias in a 
state, and we found the two to be positively and signifi- 
cantly associated. We situate our results in the theoretical 
and empirical literature and outline two challenges for 
future research. First, scholars must operationalize 
variables carefully since different measures of the same 
theoretical concept may result in diverging conclusions. 
Second, since one major factor (i.e., social disorganiza- 
tion) found in this study to be associated with the number 
of militia groups in a state was examined here for the 
first time, it is important for researchers to continue to 
investigate new hypotheses. Copyright © 2005 John Wiley 
& Sons, Ltd. 


This study investigated state-level variation in the number of militia and militia 
support groups. These groups are the most recent manifestation of far-right 
paramilitary activity and began appearing in 1993 and 1994 in response to federal 
law enforcement misconduct, such as Waco and Ruby Ridge, and federal legislation 
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limiting gun rights, such as the 1993 Brady Bill and 1994 Crime Bill (Barkun, 1997; 
Bennett, 1995; Hamm, 1997). “Terrorists and gun nuts’ are just two of the 
disparaging labels that have been applied to militia members (Chermak, 2002; 
Snow, 1999). Watch-groups such as the Anti-Defamation League (ADL) and 
Southern Poverty Law Center (SPLC) accuse militias of racism (ADL, 1995; 
Dees & Corcoran, 1996; Stern, 1996) and some scholars claim the movement 
also may foster deviance and political crimes (Crothers, 2003; Freilich, Pichardo- 
Almanzar, & Rivera, 1999; Pitcavage, 2001). 

This hostility is not surprising since the militia movement was introduced to most 
of the American public in the aftermath of the 1995 Oklahoma City bombing, the 
most devastating act of domestic terrorism to date. Timothy McVeigh was initially 
linked to the militia movement and the media continues to highlight the movement’s 
involvement in terrorism and crime (Chermak, 2002; Karl, 1995). Some observers 
contend that although this incorrect linkage initially led to an increase in support for 
militias, it eventually weakened it considerably (Chermak, 2002; Durham, 2003). 
The stand-offs between law enforcement officials and patriot groups, which are 
ideologically similar to many militias, at the compounds of the Montana Freemen in 
1996 and the Republic of Texas in 1997 reinforced the public’s negative image of 
these movements (Crothers, 2003). Finally, as the new millennium approached 
some militia leaders predicted societal collapse on January 1, 2000, when they 
thought most computers would cease to function. This incorrect claim, together 
with increased patriotism that occurred in response to the terrorist attacks on 
September 11, 2001, further weakened the paramilitary right. 

Militia groups and their supporters, however, have not disappeared (Durham, 
2003; Gallaher, 2004). For example, three anti-government militia members were 
recently arrested in Texas for illegally stockpiling large amounts of weapons and 
explosives that could have killed and injured thousands. Officials believe the 
perpetrators were planning, “‘one of the most audacious domestic terrorist plots 
since the 1995 Oklahoma City bombing” (Gold, 2004, p. 1). In July and December 
of 2003, former militia members were involved in stand-offs with authorities in 
Michigan and South Carolina that resulted in the deaths of law enforcement officers 
(Charalambous, 2003; Deiters, 2003). The continuing militia and patriot presence 
in Kentucky (Gallaher, 2004) and the growth of militarized vigilante organizations 
in Arizona that ‘patrol’ the border with Mexico to prevent illegal immigration and 
drug smuggling have also generated attention. The Tucson Citizen reported the 
leader of one group threatened to protect his property rights by shooting Mexican 
soldiers who cross the border onto his land (Turf, 2004). These are just a few 
examples of why Pitcavage (2001) cautions that the movement’s capacity for 
terrorism and violence is substantial and has not diminished (see also Duffy & 
Brantley, 1997; Federal Bureau of Investigation, 1999; Snow, 1999). Further, some 
scholars point out that the United States has a history of far-right paramilitary 
groups emerging and declining (Bennett, 1995; Durham, 1996; Freilich, Pienick, & 
Howard, 2001), and it is likely that America has not seen the last of militia type 
groups (Crothers, 2003). We must therefore understand the conditions that might 
give rise to them and how these conditions and this paramilitary activity vary 
throughout the United States. 

Most accounts of the militia movement’s emergence are descriptive pieces by 
journalists, reports by watch groups, or qualitative examinations that focus upon a 
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specific region or state (Abanes, 1996; Akins, 1998; ADL, 1995; Dyer, 1997; 
Gallaher, 2003; Neiwert, 1999; Pitcavage, 2001; Seul, 1997; Tapia 2000). How- 
ever, macro-level studies can also be beneficial for studying certain aspects of 
collective behavior and understanding the spatial distribution of participation in 
and strength of paramilitary organizations. 

The current study built upon and made improvements over the three 
previous state-level quantitative studies of the militia movement (Freilich, 2003; 
O’Brien & Haider-Markel, 1998; Van Dyke & Soule, 2002). First, prior studies 
failed to test some of the major theoretical perspectives offered to account for the 
emergence of the militia movement. Dyer’s (1997) claim that economic dislocation 
in general and the depression in farm and related industries in particular were the 
proximate cause of the birth of the movement appeared too late to be included in the 
study by O’Brien and Haider-Markel (1998). Meanwhile, Van Dyke and Soule 
(2002) and Freilich (2003) did not fully test Gibson’s (1994) perspective, 
which connects the emergence of the movement to a paramilitary culture embraced 
by some white males in response to increased non-white and female power. A 
second issue concerns the operationalization of theoretical concepts. Freilich (2003) 
and Van Dyke and Soule (2002) could have employed more refined indicators to 
capture prior right-wing mobilization efforts, the rural farm depression thesis, and 
minority empowerment. Our study contributes to the literature by carefully oper- 
ationalizing difficult-to-measure theoretical concepts and testing major hypotheses 
offered to account for the etiology of social movements and the militia and patriot 
movements. 


DEFINING MILITIAS 


Following past research (Freilich et al., & 2001; Haider-Markel & O’Brien, 1997; 
Van Dyke & Soule, 2002), we define a militia as a group that deploys or encourages 
paramilitary rituals’ and uses informal social networks, charismatic leaders, and 
various forms of consciousness raising to mobilize individuals on behalf of an 
ideology that expresses antipathy toward the federal government, multi-national 
corporations and organizations (e.g., the United Nations), and international treaties 
(e.g., GATT). These organizations seek to protect fundamental American rights 
such as individual liberty and gun rights. 

Most militia groups oppose centralized authority, federal bureaucracy, govern- 
ment encroachment, land use regulations, taxes, global institutions and treaties, and 
multi-national corporations. Closely related is the desire to protect the sovereignty 
of the United States. For example, many militias allude to conspiracy theories that 
claim foreign and international troops are already in the United States as part of a 
plan to erode American independence and personal liberties (Churchill, 2001; 
Gallaher, 2003; Seul, 1997) and to aid a shadowy global dictatorial elite that is 
commonly referred to as the new world order. A number of movement activists 


1The quality of many militias’ paramilitary training is debatable. Snow (1999) argues that such activities 
pose a threat and must be taken seriously. Mitchell (2002), however, witnessed training sessions that were 
noteworthy for their levels of incompetence. 
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assert that unlike most Americans they will not be lulled into complacency. This is a 
main reason why owning guns is important to these groups, since to them the 
significance of firearms lies in their utility to defend liberty (Gallaher, 2003; Militia 
Movement in the United States, 1995). 

The movement is composed of diverse independent local groups that sometimes 
communicate among themselves to further their ends. There are three main types of 
organization. Many of the more better-known militias are public, hierarchal, 
military style entities. This is a calculated step undertaken to reassure the public 
and law enforcement that they are not a threat. These groups tend to decry racism 
and nativism, are less likely to embrace conspiracy theories and more accepting of 
the political system, and attempt to work with local officials to achieve their goals 
(Akins, 1998; Churchill, 2001; Gallaher, 2004; Mariani, 1998). Conversely, other 
groups are more distrusting and fearful of the federal government’s intentions. 
These organizations shun publicity and sometimes utilize the leaderless resistance 
model and operate in small underground cells. They also are more likely to subscribe 
to racism, anti-semitism, and conspiracy theories (Barkun, 1997). Chermak’s 
(2002) research uncovered a third type of group that organizes in public but has a 
secret wing that is open only to trusted members. 

The movement recruits members by publicizing its agenda and activities. Leaders 
with national reputations have toured the country setting forth the movement’s 
values and urging people to get involved. Almost all militias operate websites on the 
Internet and engage in leafleting at venues such as gun shows or expositions thought 
to draw individuals predisposed to their ideology. The most effective recruitment 
technique is via informal social networks with friends recruiting friends (Akins, 
1998; Chermak, 2002; Hamm, 1997). 

Although most militia groups are themselves law abiding, a number of scholars 
argue that the movement sometimes fosters deviance, ideological crimes, and 
domestic terrorism. For example, Freilich et al. (1999) claim that it is the militia 
movement’s specific ideology that may inspire political crimes and terrorist acts. 
They demonstrate that some paramilitary groups, especially the more extreme and 
suspicious underground organizations, engage in and/or intentionally encourage 
others to commit crimes (e.g., tax evasion, land use violations, and gun-related 
charges) or domestic terrorism (e.g., anti-government attacks) that appear to further 
their ideological agenda. Most importantly, even moderate above-ground groups 
that do not purposively endorse such political crimes promulgate the militia belief 
system and thus may (unintentionally) encourage others to violate laws. Similarly, 
because the movement is decentralized it is unable to fully control either the actions 
of all movement supporters or the dissemination of information produced by their 
groups, which again may unintentionally promote deviance and crime (Snow, 1999; 
Pitcavage, 2001). 

Finally, we recognize that actors and groups from other social movements, 
like the environmental and animal rights movements, have also been tied to recent 
acts of sabotage and other crimes that they believe further their cause. We do 
not examine other movements, however, since many observers and law enforcement 
officials believe that outside of international terrorists the survivalist far 
right currently poses the gravest security threat to public safety (Pitcavage, 
2001). In an effort to remain focused, we therefore limit this study to the 
paramilitary right. 
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LITERATURE REVIEW: THE SPATIAL 
DISTRIBUTION OF MILITIA 
ORGANIZATIONS IN THE U.S. 


Political Competition and Cultural and Identity 


The political competition model maintains that minority groups’ political successes 
may lead to a backlash from groups that feel threatened (Blalock, 1967; Tolnay & 
Beck, 1995). Gibson (1994) maintains that the militia movement emerged as a 
result of cultural and structural changes that occurred in the 1960s and 1970s that 
led some native-born white males to conclude that their power positions had 
declined (see also Barkun, 1997; Hamm, 2002; Mason, 2002). 

Gibson explains that the American defeat in Vietnam proved unsettling to many 
males. Since many argued that U.S. military strength reflected moral purity, the loss 
forced this group to confront the possibility that their country was unjust.” A 
number of domestic social movements emerged during this period that also brought 
significant changes to American society and threatened white male power. The 
feminist movement was successful in achieving greater gender equity in the work- 
place and the home, and the civil rights movement defeated de jure racist restrictions 
and began curtailing de facto racist practices. At the same time, changes in U.S. 
immigration laws and policies led to a shift in the ethnic make-up of the immigrant 
pool, resulting in a rising proportion of non-white immigrants entering the United 
States. 

Some white males viewed these changes nervously. To them the result was not 
equality but less power for themselves and the groups with which they identified 
(Gibson, 1994; see also Castells, 1997; Churchill, 2001). These changes, according 
to Gibson, caused many of these individuals to experience feelings of estrangement 
from and anger towards society. One important response to these developments was 
a retreat by some of these individuals to a subculture where white American males 
reigned supreme, and traditional racial, gender, and family relations were main- 
tained (Mason, 2002). In other words, the perception of increased female and 
minority power in the overall American culture led to a backlash among some white 
American males, who responded with subcultural adaptations that emphasized male 
authority figures, white dominance, American power, and a willingness to use 
violence. 

Gibson maintains that the paramilitary culture (which encompasses the militia 
movement) that emerged in the United States in the 1980s is just such a world. In 
this culture’s novels (e.g., by Tom Clancy), magazines (e.g., Soldier of Fortune), and 
movies (e.g., Rambo) military combat is glorified, guns are conceived as almost 
sacred objects, and white native-born American males are portrayed as morally 
upright heroes acting to re-establish American white male hegemony. Usually these 
heroes are described as individualistic, physically and mentally tough, disciplined, 
macho warriors who excel in combat. Many of these warriors are resentful of 


Recent victories by the United States military in Afghanistan and Iraq may limit this thesis to the 
pre-9/11 period. 
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mainstream society and suspicious of others, including their superiors, and therefore 
often embark upon their own (and in some cases rogue) missions to achieve these 
goals. 

In some cases the patriarchal paramilitary warrior is motivated by traditionalist, 
Christian fundamentalist, and evangelical religious beliefs (Dyer, 1997; Mason, 
2002; but see Ribuffo, 1983). For example, the latest installment of the wildly 
popular ‘‘Left Behind”’ book series, which is aimed at and popular among evange- 
lical Christians, focuses on the tribulation and the Anti-Christ, who is portrayed as 
the head of the United Nations (Kirkpatrick, 2004). Such individuals may also be 
attracted to private paramilitary organizations that promise to use force in defending 
America from her enemies (such as the United Nations) (Lipset & Raab, 1970; Lo, 
1982; see also Ellison, Burr, & McCall 2003). 

These theoretical frameworks have received some support in the empirical 
literature. Qualitative studies indicate many militia members are military (in 
particular Vietnam) veterans or law enforcement personnel (Akins, 1998; Gallaher, 
2003; Karl, 1995; Kramer, 2002; Seul, 1997) and O’Brien and Haider-Markel 
(1998) found more militia groups in states with higher rates of Gulf War veterans. 
Ethnographic studies have found militia members to be overwhelmingly male 
(Chermak, 2002; Gallaher, 2003; Mitchell, 2002; Seul, 1997; Tapia, 2000) and 
the content analysis by Weeber and Rodeheaver (2003) of 171 militia members’ 
internet traffic revealed that 97% were male and most were white. While prior 
research has not usually found a relationship between the militia movement and 
cultural diversity (Freilich, 2003; Van Dyke & Soule, 2002,” but see Akins, 1998) or 
African American empowerment (Van Dyke and Soule, 2002), scholars have found 
hostility to feminism and acceptance of traditional notions of masculinity to be 
popular among many militia members (Kimmel & Ferber, 2000; Seul, 1997). On 
the state level, however, Freilich (2003) and Van Dyke and Soule (2002) found 
opposite associations between female empowerment and the militia movement. The 
latter found the percent female of the state legislature to be positively related to the 
number of militia/patriot groups, while Freilich found a negative association 
between female-to-male earning power and the number of militia groups. 

All three previous state-level studies found gun culture to be related to the 
number of militia groups. O’Brien and Haider-Markel (1998) found more militias in 
states with more subscribers to the NRA’s American Rifleman magazine. Freilich 
(2003) found greater numbers of militia groups in states with a stronger paramilitary 
culture (an index comprised of the American Rifleman subscription rates, full-time 
state and local police personnel, current military members and their families, and 
Vietnam and Gulf War veterans). Van Dyke and Soule (2002) found that states with 
weaker gun control laws had more militia groups (though the authors noted that this 
finding also supports McAdam’s political opportunity model discussed below). 
Finally, the fundamentalist-religious component of the paramilitary culture thesis 
was supported by Akins’ (1998) individual-level study in Florida that found an 
association between religious fundamentalism and militia participation (see also 
Dyer, 1997; Seul, 1997; Smith, 1994). 


3Van Dyke and Soule did find an association at the county level, however, between percent nonwhite and 
the number of militia groups. 
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Resource Mobilization and Political Opportunity 


Resource mobilization and political opportunity theories claim that the economic 
and political structure of society is unjust. Since some groups and individuals are 
always excluded from conventional opportunities there is a steady supply of people 
who form, join, or support social movements in pursuit of greater power. For a social 
movement to succeed it must have a sufficient amount of resources (such as money, 
time, and shrewd leadership) and supporters at its disposal, and social movement 
actors are said to be rational individuals who are well bonded to society (McAdam, 
1982; McCarthy & Zald, 1987; Morris, 1984; Van Dyke & Soule, 2002). 

Although these theories mostly have been used to explain left-wing mobilization, 
Morris and Herring (1985, p. 170) argue that, ‘“‘radical right movements do not differ 
in essentials...from other movements and can be explained within the resource 
mobilization framework”’ (see also Aho, 1990; Diamond, 1995; Dobratz & Shanks- 
Meile, 1997; Hamm, 1993; Klatch, 1999; Lo, 1982). Freilich’s (2003) aggregate 
analysis did not find a relationship between economic prosperity, social integration, 
and the number of militia groups in a state. However, Akins’ (1998) investigation of 
the militia movement in Florida found strong leadership and the efforts of activists to 
be partially responsible for the success of the movement, and Gallaher’s (2004, 
p. 186) Kentucky study indicated that, ‘‘Far-right activists played an integral role in 
spurring the transition from dissatisfied farmer to militia member.” 

Oberschall (1973, 1993) argues that many social movements are fueled by pre- 
existing movements, stating that movement mobilization, “‘occurs as a result of 
recruiting blocs of people who are already highly organized’? (1973, p. 125). 
Similarly, Pitcavage (2001) asserts the militia movement is a direct descendant of 
the Posse Comitatus movement of the 1980s. The state-level analyses of both 
Freilich (2003) and Van Dyke and Soule (2002) found no relationship, however, 
between earlier right-wing movements and the number of militia and patriot groups. 

McAdam/’s (1982) political process perspective maintains that changes in the 
political structure may create new opportunities for groups and movements challeng- 
ing the system. This claim is similar to the thesis of Lipset and Raab (1970) that far- 
right groups emerge during periods of political turmoil when the two-party system is 
weakened. This prediction was supported by Freilich’s (2003) research that found 
more militia and patriot groups in states where Perot’s 1992 presidential candidacy 
received more support. 

Relatedly, some observers argue that militia groups are loosely politically con- 
nected to other segments of the political right, from the white supremacist National 
Alliance to the conservative wing of the Republican party (Diamond, 1995). If the 
militias are linked with the Republican party, states where the Republicans are more 
powerful politically should prove amenable to militia organizing (Haider-Markel & 
O’Brien, 1997; Van Dyke, Soule, & Widom, 2001), and O’Brien and Haider-Markel 
(1998) found fewer militia groups in states with greater Democratic party represen- 
tation in state legislatures. Van Dyke and Soule (2002) found that states with weaker 
gun control laws had more militia groups and concluded that these states provided a 
more hospitable environment for groups (like militias) that stressed gun rights. 

Freilich’s (2003) finding of no relationship between the number of militia groups 
and the presence of statutes banning paramilitary organizations or training is 
interesting. It might be expected that such laws would deter paramilitary organizing 
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and training (Mitchell, 2002). Similarly, according to the political opportunity 
model the absence of such laws should provide a more hospitable political climate by 
communicating to militia and patriot supporters that their activities will be tolerated 
(Van Dyke et al., 2001; Weeber & Rodeheaver, 2003), thus states without such 
statutes should have greater paramilitary activity. On the other hand, Levitas’s 
(2002) claim that states passed these statutes in reaction to paramilitary activities 
conducted by the Posse Comitatus movement during the 1980s suggests that these 
states had prior right-wing mobilization and should therefore have greater numbers 
of militia groups. 


Economic Deprivation and Social Disorganization 


Many theories argue that rootless individuals are likely to join extremist organiza- 
tions and that such groups will have larger membership in socially disorganized 
areas. Mass society theory maintains that extreme social movements arise when 
social cohesion is undermined. At such times adrift individuals are expected to turn 
to far-right movements to alleviate internal tension (Kornhauser, 1959; Lipset & 
Raab, 1970). Dyer’s (1997) macro-level thesis claims that the emergence of anti- 
government militia and patriot movements can be traced to the farm depression that 
peaked in rural America in 1987. The federal government was responsible for this 
depression since it encouraged farmers to expand in the late 1970s by taking out 
loans. Many farmers overextended themselves and when interest rates increased 
they could not make payments, resulting in a surge in foreclosures (Abanes, 1996; 
Davidson, 1996; Neiwert, 1999). 

Dyer and others contend that a unique culture in rural areas magnified the 
problem since it places a premium on individual self-sufficiency. To many, farming 
is a way of life and is central to their identity. Losing a farm is traumatic and many 
farmers blamed the government. Although the depression began in the farm 
economy it also had deleterious effects on related industries. The ensuing depres- 
sion weakened institutions and undermined the social fabric of many rural com- 
munities. Dyer concluded that economically and socially weakened communities, 
comprised of bitter individuals who externalized their rage and blamed the govern- 
ment for their circumstances, posted higher participation rates in anti-government 
paramilitary groups. 

Mass society theory has not fared well empirically in individual-level studies of 
militia and patriot members. Akins’ (1998) inspection of Florida’ s militia move- 
ment and Aho’s (1990) study of Idaho Christian Patriots revealed that militia and 
patriot members were not rootless individuals disconnected from society (see also 
Hamm, 1993). Similarly, Tapia’s (2000, p. 315) finding that New Mexico militia 
and patriot members ‘“‘were not economically deprived” and Freilich’s (2003) state- 
level study that found social and economic factors to be unrelated to the number of 
militia and patriot groups (see also Akins, 1998; Gallaher, 2003) undermine the 
claim that general economic deprivation was associated with the emergence of 
the militia movement (but see Churchill, 2001; Gallaher 2003; Van Dyke and Soule 
2002). 

Dyer’s frustrated farmer thesis has received mixed support. On one hand, 
qualitative studies have found the rural farm depression to be associated with 
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greater participation in militia and patriot groups (Akins, 1998; Chermak, 2002; 
Davidson, 1996; Neiwert, 1999). There are contradictory findings, however, 
regarding the association between the number of farms lost and the number of 
militia groups in a state. While Van Dyke and Soule (2002) found that states* that 
lost more farms between 1990 and 1993 had more militia groups, Freilich (2003) 
did not find such a relationship between a state’s loss of small farms between 1987 
and 1992 and the number of militia groups. 


SUMMARY OF HYPOTHESES 


Based upon our review of the literature we examine several hypotheses. According to 
the political competition and cultural and identity frameworks, there should be 
more militia groups in states that have higher levels of female empowerment (H)), 
minority empowerment (H>2), paramilitary/gun culture (H3), and conservative 
religious evangelical culture (H4). 

According to the political opportunity and resource mobilization perspectives, 
there should be greater numbers of militias in states that have greater levels of prior 
right-wing mobilization (H;) and where the Republican party is more powerful 
politically and provides a more hospitable climate for far-right paramilitary organiz- 
ing (H,). Similarly, states that suffer from higher levels of political turmoil, which 
might provide more political opportunities for far-right paramilitary activities, 
should have more militia groups (H7). Further, while we expect a relationship 
between whether or not a state bans paramilitary organizations and training and the 
number of militia groups, there are competing hypotheses for this association. 
According to the deterrence and political opportunity perspectives, states without 
these laws should have more militia groups (Hg). Conversely, based upon Levitas’s 
(2002) claim that states passed these statutes in reaction to paramilitary activity 
during the 1980s, resource mobilization theorists would argue that these states had 
greater levels of prior right-wing mobilization and thus should have more militia 
groups (Ho). 

The economic and social disorganization perspectives lead us to expect more 
militia groups in states that have higher levels of social disorganization (Hj 9), 
poverty (H;;), and farm job loss (Hj2). Finally, we investigate whether paramilitary 
culture conditions the effect of the rural farm depression on the number of militia 
groups (H)3). 


DATA AND METHOD 
Data 
While it is preferable to investigate state-level variation in the number of militia 


members or supporters, such data do not exist (Chermak, 2002). Similar to prior 
studies we therefore examined the variation in the number of militia groups and 


4Van Dyke and Soule found similar results at the county level. 
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assumed that greater numbers of such groups indicated higher levels of militia 
organizing and/or militia-related activities. Previous state-level studies used different 
measures of the number of militia groups that varied in terms of the data source and 
year collected. Two of the studies (Freilich, 2003; O’Brien & Haider-Markel, 1998) 
used 1995 data and Van Dyke and Soule (2002) looked at organizations that were 
active any time between 1994 and 1996. In addition, O’Brien and Haider-Markel 
relied upon information from the ADL, Van Dyke and Soule used estimates of the 
number of groups provided by the Southern Poverty Law Center (SPLC), and 
Freilich used the counts provided by O’Brien and Haider-Markel (based upon their 
interpretation of the Anti-Defamation League (ADL) data) and by the SPLC to 
create an index. 

We relied on the SPLC’s count of militia and militia support groups in 1995 for 
two reasons. First, it is likely that the factors associated with the rapid increase in 
popularity of the militia movement in 1996 (when the SPLC counted over 800 
groups) differ from the factors associated with its initial emergence. Accordingly, we 
followed Freilich (2003) and O’Brien and Haider-Markel (1998) and examined 
data from 1995, when the militias had established themselves as a movement but 
had not yet increased in popularity in the aftermath of the Oklahoma City bombing. 
Second, we chose the SPLC data because direct examination of the ADL and SPLC 
reports revealed that the SPLC provides a count by state of the number of militias 
and lists their names. On the other hand, while ADL summarizes militia activity in 
each state, sometimes reporting an actual estimate of the number of groups in a state 
while in other cases simply discussing which counties have activity, nowhere does it 
enumerate militias by state. In addition, while the ADL stopped summarizing militia 
activity by state after 1995, the SPLC has continued to publish updates. 

It must be noted that some have criticized the watch-groups in general and the 
SPLC in particular for unfairly linking the militia movement to racism and crime 
and for exaggerating both their numbers (in terms of members and groups) and the 
threat that they pose (Chermak, 2002; Churchill, 2001; George & Wilcox, 1996; 
Kaplan, 1997). Freilich counters, however, that, “‘Even if the accusation that the 
watch groups tend to exaggerate the number of militias is true, this would still, most 
likely, not affect the watch-groups ‘rankings’ of the fifty states... one would expect 
the watch groups to consistently over emphasize the presence of militia groups in 
each of the fifty states’ (p. 92; see also Hamm, 1993). Since obtaining accurate 
information on the militias is difficult to say the least, we use these data and caution 
that their potential weaknesses should be kept in mind when interpreting the results. 

The political competition and cultural/identity concepts were measured 
as follows. Female empowerment (H,) was considered in economic terms since 
this feature is often a marker for gains in other spheres as well. It was operationalized 
as the ratio of female median income to male median income. Minority empower- 
ment (Hz) was measured similarly, and was represented by the ratio of the state’s 
black per capita income to white per capita income. Both of these measures were 
taken from the 1990 Census Summary File Tape 3 (U.S. Census Bureau, 2004). 
The paramilitary gun culture (H3) was measured as the number per 100,000 
residents of subscriptions to American Rifleman magazine in 1990, which is a very 
close proxy of National Rifle Association (NRA) membership. These data were 
provided to us by O ’Brien & Haider-Markel (1998), who obtained them from the 
Audit Bureau of Circulation (1990). Conservative religious culture (H4) was 
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measured as the proportion of the state population that was members of evangelical 
Protestant churches. These data are for 1990 and are available from the American 
Religion Data Archive (2003).° Given the pronounced positive skew in the NRA and 
evangelical variables, each was logged in order to help normalize their distributions. 

The resource mobilization and political opportunity hypotheses were operatio- 
nalized as follows. Pre-existing right wing mobilization (Hs) was measured as the 
number per 100,000 population of members in the John Birch Society. These data 
are for 1987 and are available from Kraft (1992). The hospitable political climate 
concept was measured as the proportion of state representatives (in both houses) 
that were Republican in 1994 (Hg), which is available from the Census Bureau 
(U.S. Census Bureau, 1997, p. 284). This measure was not available for Nebraska, 
since it has a unicameral legislature that is de jure non-partisan. What this truly 
means, however, is simply that the party of the candidates does not appear on the 
election ballot. We were unable to obtain data from 1994, but to retain Nebraska for 
our analysis we substituted the current proportion of the legislature that is Repub- 
lican, which we obtained from the website of the Nebraska Republican Party (2004). 
Due to theoretical considerations about the similarity of these two concepts and to 
relatively high levels of multicollinearity when these measures were included 
together in the models, we created a ‘conservative index’ of the two by summing 
their z-scores. Political turmoil (H7) was measured as the proportion of the state’s 
vote for President in 1992 that went to third parties (though not 100%, this was 
overwhelmingly the Perot vote). These data were obtained from the Census Bureau 
(U.S. Census Bureau, 1997, p. 273). Finally, a dichotomous variable was created 
that was coded 1 if the state had either an anti-paramilitary training or an anti- 
paramilitary organization statute (or both), 0 otherwise (Hg and Ha). This informa- 
tion was obtained from the SPLC (1995, p. 15). 

The last set of variables represents the economic deprivation and social dis- 
organization perspectives. Poverty (H;o) was measured as the proportion of the 
population living below the poverty line, which was logged due to its positive skew. 
To measure social disorganization (H,,), an index was constructed that summed the 
z-scores of the proportion of all state households that had only one parent and at 
least one child under the age of 18 and the proportion of the population over five 
years old that had moved residences within the previous five years. The poverty and 
social disorganization data are from the 1990 census and are available from the U.S. 
Census Bureau (2004). Farm job loss (H;2) was measured as the residual for each 
state when the number of farm jobs in 1987 was regressed on the number of farm 
jobs in 1982. This allowed us to see whether the number of farm jobs lost for each 
state was more or less than expected relative to other states during the farm crisis of 
the 1980s. Finally, unlike prior studies that created rates from the total population 
(Freilich, 2003; O’Brien & Haider-Markel, 1998) or controlled for white population 
(Van Dyke & Soule, 2002), we included a control for the white non-hispanic male 
population, which is more precise since militia members are overwhelmingly white 
males. 


>The file CMS90ST was downloaded from ARDA (2004). A complete listing of all Evangelical Protestant 
groups is also available from the ARDA website at http://www.thearda.com/RCMS/ 2000/Denoms/ 
evangelical.html. These groups were selected from the CMS90ST datafile, summed, divided by the total 
state population in 1990, and multiplied by 100,000. 
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Method 


We employed negative binomial regression (NBR), since our dependent variable 
was based on counts of militias by state and the counts are mostly small and their 
distribution highly skewed. Poisson-based regression (Cameron & Trivedi, 1988) is 
often used when the dependent variable is a count of discrete events, given the heavy 
positive skews common in the distributions of rare events. However, the Poisson 
distribution only has a single parameter, the mean, since the variance is assumed to 
be equal to the mean. This Poisson distribution is restrictive since data rarely take 
this form, and thus the assumption of an equal mean and variance is often violated 
due to overdispersion. In this situation, a related alternative strategy is negative 
binomial regression (Barron, 1992), which is the most commonly used method for 
modeling discrete nonnegative events. Poisson-based models are being increasingly 
used within criminology, especially in research on criminal careers (Land, McCall, 
& Nagin, 1996), and Osgood (2000; Osgood & Chambers, 2000) has recently 
shown the advantages of the negative binomial model in undertaking criminological 
research at the macro-level. Van Dyke and Soule (2002) also used NBR in their 
study of the state- and county-level variation of militia and patriot groups. 


Results 


Table 1 presents the correlation matrix. The first column shows that most of the 
independent variables are only weakly correlated with the number of militia groups 
by state in 1995 as reported by the SPLC. The social disorganization index is 
moderately correlated with militia counts (r=0.28), as is farm job loss between 
1982 and 1987 (r=0.44). The non-hispanic white male control variable is corre- 
lated at 0.50 with the number of militias in a state. 

Table 2 presents the results when the state count of militias is regressed on the 
independent variables using negative binomial regression. The alpha statistic in the 
models represents the dispersion parameter. If alpha is not significantly different 
from zero it means that the negative binomial distribution is equivalent to the 
Poisson distribution. In each of these four models, however, the likelihood ratio test 
shows alpha to be significantly different from zero, signifying that there is over- 
dispersion beyond that expected by a simple Poisson process and thus providing 
evidence that the negative binomial model is more appropriate here. 

Model 1 shows the results of only the political competition and cultural measures 
(H,_4) and the white male control. The results show no association between any of 
these factors and state variation in number of militia groups. Model 2 provides results 
only for the resource mobilization and political opportunity hypotheses (Hs5_o).° 
Again, none of these measures appears to be associated with the number of militia 
groups in a state. Model 3 presents the findings only for the economics and social 
disorganization measures (H;9_;2). Here we see an association between farm job loss 
during the farm depression (H;2) and the number of militia groups in a state 


°W7e also estimated models including the Republican party and John Birch Society measures individually. 
The results were non-significant for each and the inferences for the other variables remained consistent 
with those presented here. 
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Table 1. Correlation matrix 


1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 

1. SPLC95 1.00 

2. Log poverty 0.17 1.00 

3. Disorganization 0.28 —0.22 1.00 

4. Job loss 0.44 0.05 0.23 1.00 

5. Female earnings 0.00 —0.36 0.29 —0.11 1.00 

6. Minority earnings —0.08 —0.26 —0.21 0.05 —0.18 1.00 

7. Log NRA —0.13 —0.25 0.22 0.12 —0.06 0.53 1.00 

8. Log religion 0.16 0.68 0.20 —0.06 —0.14 —0.57 —0.37 1.00 

9. Conservative index 0.00 -—0.05 —0.04 0.12 —0.31 0.53 0.41 —0.22 1.00 
10. Third party —0.04 —0.40 0.04 0.19 —0.07 0.64 0.60 —0.65 0.57 1.00 
11. Statute 0.19 0.12  —0.24 —0.11 0.10 -0.24 —0.25 0.24 -0.17 —0.24 1.00 
12. White males 0.50 0.04 0.04 0.18 0.20 -—0.27  —0.31 0.09 -—0.18 -—0.20 0.24 1.00 


(6= 0.03, p= 0.023). Model 4 shows results for the full model. Again, none of the 
threat, culture, or political variables appears to be associated with the number of 
militias in a state. However, both farm job loss (H;2) (b= 0.03, p= 0.035) and social 
disorganization (H,,) (6= 0.27, p= 0.047) are significantly associated with the state- 
level variation in the number of militia groups. Finally, though results are not shown 
here, the culture x job loss interaction term (H,3) discussed above was added to the 
final model (The mean of the logged NRA variable was subtracted from the original 
score so as not to present problems with multicollinearity when the interaction term 
was included). The results were non-significant and the findings for the other 
variables remained the same. 

Further analyses were carried out to examine the stability of these models and the 
sensitivity of the findings. First, a broader measure of job loss (Hj2), which might 
be more indicative of Dyer’s (1997) theory, was employed. Since Dyer argued that 
the farm economic crisis later spread to rurally oriented non-farm economic sectors, 
we included a measure of jobs lost between 1980 and 1990 in farming, mining, 
fishing, and forestry (U.S. Census Bureau, 2004). As another alternative measure of 
the original variable, we also used the number of farm jobs lost between 1982 and 
1987 as a proportion of the total farm jobs in 1982. The results were significant in 
each model. Second, since the NRA and religion variables were both meant to 
measure different aspects of the underlying traditional, patriarchal, and militaristic 
subculture (H3 and H,4), we created an index of these two measures by summing their 
z-scores. When included in the model, the new culture index was non-significant, 
while the inferences for the other measures remained the same. Third, we also re- 
estimated models using a dichotomous variable that was coded 1 only if the state had 
both an anti-paramilitary training statute and an anti-paramilitary organization 
statute (Hg and Ho). Results were non-significant across each of the models. Finally, 
even though the variance inflation factors indicated little risk of multicollinearity, an 
examination of the correlation matrix shows that a few of the independent variables 
were more strongly correlated with each other than they were with the dependent 
variable (see, e.g., various correlations with the third party, minority earnings, and 
religion measures), which might present problems with partialling. We thus re- 
estimated Model 4 but removed various combinations of these particular variables. 
There were no significant changes from the results presented in Model 4. 
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DISCUSSION 


Our findings only partially supported the results of prior studies. Unlike previous 
research that found gun culture (H3), hospitable political climate (H,), and female 
empowerment (Hj) to be associated with the number of militia groups, we did not. 
While operationalizing the theoretical concepts tested here is an admittedly difficult 
task, we believe that our measures of the independent variables more closely 
represent most of these theoretical constructs relative to prior studies and that 
this is one reason for our divergent findings. 

Similar to Van Dyke and Soule (2002) we found support for Dyer’s farm job loss 
thesis (H,2). However, our measures more accurately captured Dyer’s framework 
since assuming, as Van Dyke and Soule (2002; see also Freilich, 2003) did, that 
declines in the number of farms represent farm foreclosures is problematic. The 
absolute number of farms in the U.S. has been declining in the face of rising 
corporate farming. Some farmers might have left farming voluntarily as part of a 
buyout rather than losing their farm through a foreclosure. A better indicator of 
the farm depression concept would measure actual jobs, not farms, which is what 
we did here. Further, since 1987 is when the farm depression hit its peak (Dyer, 
1997; Gallaher, 2003), our variable, which examined changes in farm jobs from 
1982 to 1987, is more accurate than the indicators, of Freilich and of Van Dyke and 
Soule, which inspected the post-1987 period. The prior studies also limited 
themselves to examining whether the farm depression was related to the movement. 
Yet, Dyer and others argue it was the depression in the broader rural economy that 
was associated with the militia movement. Dyer (1997, p. 5) writes, “‘the revolution 
that began in the wheat fields... has now spread through many other sectors,” and 
Gallaher (2003, p. 78) adds, “‘the farm crisis also depressed ancillary activities.’ We 
tested this hypothesis with a broader measure of the rural jobs lost and found the 
measure to be positively and significantly associated with the number of militia 
groups. 

We also found support for Dyer’s predictions regarding social disorganization 
(H),). States that had higher levels of disorganization had more militia groups. This 
finding demonstrates the importance of investigating alternative hypotheses. 
O’Brien and Haider-Markel (1998) and Van Dyke and Soule (2002) did not 
examine this issue and Freilich (2003) combined 14 social and economic variables 
into an index and therefore confounded the effects of social disorganization and 
economic deprivation. 

Turning to the political competition and cultural models, we note that although 
female (H,) and minority (H2) empowerment are difficult concepts to measure, the 
variables we used correspond more closely to the theoretical constructs than those of 
prior studies. O’Brien and Haider-Markel (1998) did not examine either concept, 
Freilich (2003) only inspected female empowerment, and while Van Dyke and 
Soule (2002) examined both their measures may present problems. Their argument 
that the percent of state legislatures that were African American and female should 
capture, “‘the threat generated by women [and African Americans] in non-traditio- 
nal... roles holding political power’’ (p. 506) failed to consider that some militia and 
patriot supporters may not classify as a threat female or minority legislators who 
endorse a far-right agenda. For example, the relatively high female percentage of 
Oklahoma’s state legislature was partially due to a number of female Republican 
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legislators. Conversely, our measures took into account earning power and may 
better capture the overall economic position of females and minorities in society. 

Our findings supported previous studies that found no relationship between 
minority empowerment (H2) and militias (Van Dyke & Soule, 2002), but differed 
from those that found an association between female empowerment (H,) and the 
number of militia groups (Freilich, 2003; Van Dyke & Soule, 2002). Although the 
discrepancy with Van Dyke and Soule is likely due to our new measures, this is not 
the case with Freilich, who also looked at the ratio of female-to-male income. In any 
case, the findings revealed no support for the backlash/threat hypothesis. 

Following O’Brien and Haider-Markel (1998), we employed subscription rates 
to the NRA magazine as a proxy for gun culture (H3). Results were surprising, as 
gun culture was found to be unrelated to the number of militia groups. Since we 
used the same measure as O’Brien and Haider-Markel (1998), the divergence 
cannot be attributed to a different measure. This result is discussed below. Ours was 
the first state-level militia study to test the religious component of Gibson’s (1994) 
and Mason’ s (2002) paramilitary culture thesis. We used the percent evangelical 
Christian as an indicator of religious fundamentalism (H,). This operationalization 
matched nicely with Crothers’ (2003, p. 46) observation that, “‘innovative elements 
emerged in right-wing populist thought derived from fundamentalist and evange- 
lical Christianity’? and helped produce the landscape from which the militias 
emerged. Contrary to individual-level studies that found an association between 
religious fundamentalism and militia participation, we uncovered no relationship 
between conservative evangelical religious culture and state-level variation in the 
number of militia groups. Since over 20% of Americans define themselves as 
evangelical, it may be that such a large sub-culture of the population is not 
monolithic but rather contains varying points of view on and ideas about how to 
respond to issues such as militia formation. 

Although previous research examined economic and cultural factors separately, 
the two are actually intertwined (Abanes, 1996; Berlet & Lyons, 2000; Gallaher, 
2003, p. 216) and may act in tandem in their association with militia groups. 
Paramilitary culture, for example, may condition the effect of the rural farm 
depression on the number of militia groups. In other words, the influence of this 
culture on militia formation may be stronger in areas harder hit by the farm 
depression (H;3). Our results, however, provided no support for this hypothesis. 

Turning to political opportunity factors, we used John Birch Society membership 
as an indicator of prior right-wing mobilization (H;). Unlike previous operationa- 
lizations that used the 1968 Wallace vote (Freilich, 2003) and the number of 
conservative groups (Van Dyke & Soule, 2002), the John Birch Society is said to 
have played a key role in the initial mobilization of the militias and shared a similar 
ideology to them (Chermak, 2002). Durham’s (2003) categorization places the John 
Birch Society and militias in the same political terrain, Berlet (personal commu- 
nication, August 16, 2004) characterizes the militias as the armed wing of patriot 
groups such as the John Birch Society, and Kramer (2002, p. 132) claims that, “‘If 
you...joined the militia, the chances were you had cut your patriot teeth... [with 
the] John Birch [society].’? Meanwhile, except for Freilich (2003), previous research 
has not examined whether the presence of anti-paramilitary statutes was associated 
with the number of militia groups. None of our measures of the resource mobiliza- 
tion and political opportunity theories (Hs5_)) were significantly associated with 
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greater numbers of militia groups. Although these frameworks are the reigning 
paradigms in the social movement discipline they appear to shed little light on the 
structural covariates of the militia movement. 

Some of our results that contradicted previous research (e.g., the lack of 
association between female empowerment, gun culture, political turmoil and the 
number of militia groups) cannot be explained by the use of different measures since 
in these cases we used measures similar to those relied upon by prior studies. It is 
possible that our selection of the dependent variable accounted for these findings. 
Prior studies have either wholly (O’Brien and Haider-Markel, 1998) or partly 
(Freilich, 2003) employed ADL data or used SPLC data from 1996 (Van Dyke & 
Soule, 2002). Conversely, our study used SPLC counts of militia groups in 1995 
when the militia movement was in its initial stages. Alternatively, it is possible that 
our use of negative binomial regression (which, given the count data and the 
positively skewed distribution of militia groups by state, is more appropriate than 
the Ordinary Least Squares (OLS) estimator used by Freilich and by O’Brien and 
Haider-Markel) and examination of new controls in the full model (e.g., social 
disorganization, evangelical religious culture, and white non-hispanic male popula- 
tion) account for the divergence. Since gun culture, patriarchy, and political turmoil 
play important roles in the theories we tested and also assume a prominent place in 
militia ideology, it is important for future research to continue to investigate this 
matter. 


CONCLUSION 


This study only partially supported the significant findings of previous research on 
the state-level variation of militia groups. While farm job loss was associated with 
more militia groups, null effects were found for general economic deprivation, gun 
culture, conservative evangelical religious culture, female and minority empower- 
ment, political opportunity and resource mobilization factors, and the interaction 
between paramilitary culture and the farm depression. It seems that ten years after 
the militia movement first appeared, much of what we thought we knew about the 
covariates of the spatial variation in the number of militia groups may be in question. 
This study’s findings and methodology point to two important issues for future 
researchers. First, operationalizing these theoretical constructs is a difficult task and 
different measures will likely result in different conclusions. We must therefore be as 
careful as possible in measuring these theoretical constructs. This applies not only to 
independent variables, but to the measurement of the dependent variable as well. 
Second, since one of the factors found in our study to be associated with state-level 
variation in the number of militia groups (1.e., social disorganization) was not 
inspected by previous research, it is important for researchers to continue to 
investigate alternative hypotheses when studying militias. 
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